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1 or some \ears it lias been clear that the organization, financing and opera- 
tion of schools in metropolitan areas is generally unequal, uneconomical, and in- 
clficient, But it has continued. Efforts to reform it have been limited, sporadic, 
and large!) ineffective, lhe 19GS yearbook of the NSSE provided a summary of the 
eflorts in metropolitan cooperation to that time and of the principles of metropolitan 
ret or in that were found or asserted b> appropriate speci&Usts. 1 

’'Community" means many tilings to many people. Outside major metropoli- 
tan areas tliere is Utile difficulty in identifying economic and sociological communi- 
ties. There is typically a relatively densely populated core in the form of a hamlet, 
a village, or a small city and a surrounding area of farm and non-farm residents who 
may work, shop and socialize in the cove. These communities are governed by one 
or a very few governmental bodies. Typically all the children attend the same public 
schn 1 s>stem. With centralization in non-metropolitan areas, a school district may 
encompass more than one community, however it is rare that a community is divided 
among school districts. 



•Delivered at die lh71 Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Ne»v York Hilton Hotel, February 6, 1971. 
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in large residential areas according to sccio-ecouoaic stilus. fuere is.ro scores cl’ 
political subdivisions indue in,-; sdool uisbricts which in acidic l on to L.ioir prescribe 
powers held little ;;.ore than hi sieric .1 significance, do ae political subdivisions 
contain within their boundaries old on! dying sections of the eoMv.unisy at lar,; :o . 
OU.crs are yomr* .and pro.^inr. In the yuffnlo feiropclitMi .'.reu, the focus of Project 
i‘/?0 , there are 40 school a i strict, o city, 21 village, 37 town ana 2 county govern- 
ments to say noth::;" of the scores of special purpose boards ari-.i districts, 

The problem of plum Lng and project lay for the future of individual units cf 
govern cent within reotrcpoliL-m ureas is made oven acre difficult uy tao fact that 
each unit represents only a portion of the total com.iunioy Mid as suen, its tronus 
.are Magnifies. and are rxre subject to external influences. If a unit Happens to be in 
Mi old see 1 ion of the metropolitan area, it is deteriorating -- and ueteriorjuiny all 
over. I . a unit happens to be on the growing edge of the metropolitan area, it is 
growing at mi extremely rapid rate. .llthougn the r.etropolit :ri area as a vh.olc exper- 
iences a normal pattern of development, subdivisions experience tne pains of growth 
all a - once, enjoy a couple of generations of placid mturity, rjid then fine the asolve 
in a state of rapid deterioration. In non-v.otropoliton areas, tne save coiauinity 
phenomena of growing, maturing Mid dying taking place, ho wevor the phenomena are 
guiry on continuously within the \uiit y eiauittiiv: one ph.enor ;enon to counteract tae 
effect of the others. 
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, liven the lilted resources and perspective of tne typical scrooi district in 
. .etropolltnn areas , plaunin;: is made for snort periods of tl.o us In;.; linear tec.i- 
niqucs. fnis con lead, ar.J has lea, to press ..dscnlculations o/ scrool aisurioos o;a 
the one h:aii, ;c.d an ao irdunaeat of lony-teiai piauninn on Lao oi.cr, in usiry a 
. ;ciropoiiaaii approach, however, it is possioie ao :v;u-ic projections for In iiviauaJ. 
oC.jjgI a.! 3 trie a a with nearly Lac accuracy watch any ao expected froa j rojec^iaric 
i or c o_ -i..’ r 0 : ic I « 3 j vc soiitox uissricts m non— it* trGp’oixtnn areas. P_L an :in, ; a ^n 1 s 
lever can La lie into account ferti i.j oy mi sarvnvaJ. rates, i actors oi lii /ana out- lyra 
lion, economic dovelon .cat, aruisat cuniiyos, e t c • » 

Title 111 of the Lie* -.on i ary :md he con iary aduenuion ..ct brouyut an oppor- 
tunity for netropolicari areas to plan for solvir.y or aaolioratijiy so, .c of taeir 
educational problems when "pi arc: : ny feu 1 : ictroj. oi Lam areas ’ 7 vns selec tod as c no of 
t;.e priority areas for Title ill projects, ,*s it turner out, very Tow projects were 
;r'b:aittcd or carried out in reyaru o uotropolitnn plamii. i,y. Tnc nuffalo-i lays. m 
i’ a .1 Is k* » . » jm \ < , local!;, j a a j n as c 1 1 l'Lt w ■. 1 o jiiv.i .Wi ai,e,v» 

That this area v/ns able to sub ait such a proposal was not sururisiny. It 
had a history of cooperation which, thoujh far l’ror, what irl^ht be vrisneu, is yronler 
than those of rost r letropolitaua areas in the i.’ortheusb* 

Its schools hud forced the h'e stern hov. r York befool Jtuiy Council in 
and the Council has yrowu steadily since. I’nder hew York’s Jonru of Cooper.;,! ivo 
hducational Jervices law, Cooperative ioarus consisting of elected roj rosenon-tivcs 
of local school boards have offeree special proyraas of vocational and heJVJicv.pcd 
education on a regional basis since a,c carJy fifties. Tne Cooperative boards also 
now offer such additional rep, ion-al services ns data processing in-service ell; alien, 
:u ,d r.e.iia services. 
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In i .e nee is surveys carrion oui b/ Inc aopiuml center tnrcujh a . yriud ox' 
no. vi~ cry oc: dilutees ex enn.cot.cr 3 and Ivy sen, it, v:js eieur that the ejucaiionsl 
projrnu, o>:pen i Lture, und to.;-; inequities brouyht on by the ory.J: 1 nation and dinar co 
atructux’c ci scrool djL.3tr1.ct3 v, T as one 01 ore nojoi’ prodo.as ox tno ro.]x.ej*« 

Under its Title III x;r,:cTu tre Council published two studios ox efcropoli tan 
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cooperative proyrnrs air.cu at econo;. y nr.d efficiency in providing specialised 
services but cool toward cooperative propra-is aiixel at rouueiriy inequalities, 
x. public opinion study on the sane tepie vns conducted in 190b* It found 
v;idc spread recognition of school inequality and of its aetro] oli tan scope, v;iu£ 
support for speeiaJized pro£ivii,:5 (i.e,, handicapped, vocational) on a regional basis 
but ;l.., portent opposition to cooperative propraas to reduce inequalities, Tno epposi 
tion was based on fear of lowered scr.ool quality in the favored sutures, integration 
raid on the principle ox' local au’onoxy.^ 

khen the decision vns rate by the ..xr.ru ox* DJ rectors of the Council to 
initiate a proposal Tor a ix.etropolitan planning project, several important considern 
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First, til.- project should be concerned with providing valid information and 
projections about the future which would be of practical use to local planners. 

Second, the project should not recommend any one plan or solution, but 
.should instead present valid information about the full range of alternatives avail- 
able, including V\ei: cos's and their possible disadvantages as well as advantages. 

this decision was made for two reasons. First and foremost, there is no 
agency in tin? metropolitan area to which recommendations could be submitted, 
since there is no agency with authority or responsibility to implement them; 
authority and responsibility to bring about the alternatives studied lies with the 
State Legislature, supplemented by the Congress of the United States. Secondly, 

:Vw stafi and advisors involved in writing the project were in agreement that this 
step was as much as t^uld be considered feasible at the time. 

Thus ill* project was aimed at providing information for educators, school 
board members, members of organizations concerned with education, legislators, 
at«d the public. This involved projections and forecasts about future conditions and 
problems, and information about implications of alternative ways of bringing im- 
provement. 

In keeping with this aim, the project set up three advisory committees. 

The ITofessional Advisory Committee consisted of public and private school 
superintendents and teacher organization representatives. The Technical Advisory 
Committee consisted of representatives of the business and governmental planning 
agencies of th^ region. The Community Advisory Committee consisted of repre- 
sentatives of a wide range of organizations including Leagues of Women Voters, 

PI As, black community organizations, parochial school parents groups, civil rights 

O 
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organi/aums, Chambers >i C »mmerce, etc.. 

Recognizing 'hat planning is a political as well as a technical process, these 
lomnv.roos, n adcur.nn to providing useful inputs to the project, formed a potential 
reser\oir ot informed leadership and support for meaningful reform. They also 
si.-rvi»d as »v. aluan rs ot pr egress and results of the various project components. 

All ’v >rk pi a, is were cleared through the committees which made several 
suggestions r«'su'ri:.g vn changes in scheduled work. All reports were first pre- 
st un ci rn draft t-rm n the committees for comments and suggested changes. While 
it a as tju»% as staled above, that the committees and the project were not intended 
to result in r»vom mend atimis, the committees did, at their final joint meeting, make 
one. It urges es:abl. shment of an office or agency, formally charged with coordin- 
ating planning among soIkoI districts and with other governmental agencies in the 
region. 

An important fun* t:on of the committees was to discuss and adopt a series 
oi criteria which wre v % be applied in selecting and discussing the alternatives 
snaked. S', nee Mu- frna'i report discussing the alternatives was based on these 
criteria, and since che project urged those who suggested other alternatives to make 
their cr » na explicit and written, this task was particularly crucial. These 
included 1) lo* al control; 2) tax equity; 3) equity in the variety and quality of edu- 
cational servues available to pupils; 4) economy and efficiency of operation; and 
5 provision of options among which students and parents can choose. After full 
committee dis< uss; n nl> one of the criteria failed to get unanimous approval. This 
stated that public policies on education should ’'Retain the principle of local control 
by locally » lee ted sr h boards.” A minority felt this unduly restricting but it was 
nf course used >n the n port a> a basic criterion in keeping with the ground rules. 

O 
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iii p, ar.m ng die project it was clear from the start that most of the work would 
have to hv t urracfid because of the unavailability c r the required specialized per- 
nOivnei 1 t a slmr: u-rm project of this kind. Th j project was divided into four corn- 
points l *r this purpose. it was coordinated by the Regional Center (then known as 
Pjv.jv cr inn.tvat*. m and n w die Planning Component of the Western New York School 
IV-. r ' pinvid Council). Dr. Frank Ambrosie was the full-time project coordinator, 
bach project c« mpon -.v developed a number of reports, 34 in all, which are sum- 
marized m rv-'. v * 

Iln* hrs* project component, on population and economic projections and 
foreras’s, Acts c arried our on a contract with the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories, 
Inc. . 

The second, concerned with financial implications of the projections and of 
dir; alit-rnat!' es, was contracted to the Western New York School Development Council. 

’1 hr? third, relating to organizational alternatives, was contracted with the 
Faculty of Edui ati-ma; Studies at the State University of New York at Buffalo. 

The fourth, irr.olving a plan for construction of racially integrated middle 
sch'vils .n Buffalo and die exploration of the possibilities of Metropolitan Educational 
Parks, was carried out by the Center for Urban Education. This component will be 
discussed by Dr. Max W»/if in his paper and will not receive further treatment here. 



0 



Population Projections 

A most basic factor affecting planning for future educational services is the 
number of people why will require the service and their location. School district 
population projections were made for Project 1990 by the Operations Research 

5 

Department of Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories, Inc.. They coordinated this 
sk with a parallel contract with the Erie & Niagarr Counties Regional Planning 
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B-iard to make pr- .nee: inns Jor political units, 

Thv basic daia were drawn from the regular census of 1960, the special 
i i risus for L'ne Cnun:> in 1966, the special census for Niagara County in 1967, and 
pulha s« lv< d t.-nr*«iimt»[if daia for 1959, I960, 1965, 1966 end 1967. Since public 
st h * >1 rhs^rii Is arc* tn’ coterminous with federal census tracts or political sub- 
divisions, it was necessary to generate estimates of the 1960 and 1966/67 school 
disirn ; p-puhii: *ns using ratios developed from the base figures. These population 
estimates wore distributed to five-year age cohorts, i.e,, 0-4, 5-9, etc.. By com- 
b mj mg cohort es mu ares n was possible to generate an estimate of the population aged 
5 ihrough 17 for each school district, This was checked against school census data. 

I hr error between es’iniated and actual populations for 1960 was within a range of 
-5%' for 1966 67, ^3.75^ 

l r P'*n n newing die economic prospects of the Buffalo Metropolitan Area for 
the next 29 >ears 3 n seemed reasonable to the Cornell analysts to assume that growth 
would be sufficient to maintain in the area the natural increase in population but not 
sufficient to cause any in migration. It also appeared that there would be consider- 
ate migration within the metropolitan area, The middle-aged, saturated suburbs 
were pegged at their 1966/67 population level. The cities and certain suburbs, on 
the basis of a uer ny.grah m analysis of the basic census data, were projected as 
experiencing a not out migration. Rural and non-farm rural sections of the metro- 
politan area wore projected as experiencing neither in nor out-migration (i.e. , they 
would ret air, their natural population increase). Population estimates for the remain- 
ing secrons, which c mid be classified as new suburban, were projected assuming 
that tln*\ would receive the out-migration of the older sections. The in-migration was 
distributed to th^se districts according to a procedure which roughly approximates a 
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gravity m-'del, i s e., the distribution was made in direct proportion to mass and in 
inverse proportion to disiance from the core areas. 

in estimating the natural mere? o of population, series D birth rates of the 
t 'fiit- <1 Saies Bure tu «»i C« hsus \%as used lor most scho >1 h 3 tric* Series C and B 
rams were used for rura 1 a i • ural noi farm districts. The Census Bureau national 

I] 

survival rate- vorv also used. 

I in: resuming p -pula 4 ton projections for the Niagara Frontier are quite similar 
to th -so whuh h,o« been projected for the United States as a whole. v or the 20-year 
period from i93U to 197o, :?tal population had increased 28% while school population 
hdd increased 01 - . For die 20-year period, 1970-1990, the total population will con- 
tinue to c!:mb at approx: mare'iv the same rate, 24%, however the growth in school 
reputation will dramatically drop to 10%, virtually all of which takes place during the 
five-\rar period from 19 S3 to 1990. The projected populations are within a fraction 
’i one per < mr * t the actual population as reported by the 1970 census. 

Expenditure Projections 

! lie second component of Project 1990, that of making financial projections, 

7 

was conducted by the Western New York School Development Council . Financial 
projections consisted nf t vo major categories: expenditures and revenues. Expend- 
itures were further divided into 4 sub-categories: net current expenditures, debt 
service and capital ou'lay expenditures, fran sport at ion expenditures, and a miscel- 
laneous category. The focus of the revenue analysis was on the property tax in both 
c unities and mi the sales tax in Erie County. The effect of several policy altei na- 
tives concerning stau ar l federal aid upon locally levied taxes was estimated. 

O 
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A basic consideration in projecting expenditures was the number of children 
t"> be educated within the public system. Based on the population projections for the 
school age cohort, 5 to IT, estimates of the public school enrollment were made for 
each district, lor grades K-6, 7-9, and 10-12 at five-year intervals beginning with 
1970, In making those projections, consider ation was given to the districts’ holding 
power, the proportion of student population enrolled in noa-public schools, and en- 
rollment projections made by the Dioceee of Buffalo, which educates approximately 

g 

909a of the children not enrolled in public institutions. 

9 

Net. Current Ex penditures. Maximum and minimum projections were made 
for net current expenditures. The maximum projections assume a geometric rate 
of growth in costs per pupil*, the minimum projections assume a linear rate of growth. 
Net r <rrcni expenditures approximate the New York State Education Department 
classification, "Appi oved Operating Expenditures,” plus expenditures for tederal 
programs. These expenditure categories were combined because federally financed 
programs are typically instructional programs and are of a similar nature to those 
programs financed from state and local funds. 

Rates of increase and operating costs were examined fcr the five-year 1962-3 
through 19C6 7 for high and low expenditure school districts and for high and low 
growlh rate districts, Growth rate did not appeal' to have a significant effect on the 
rate of increase in per pupil operating costs but the relative expenditure level of a 
district did. Districts were divided Into three groups according to 1962-3 expendi- 
ture. fhe lower expenditure group experienced an average annual rate of cost 
increase of 5.6% in 1967 dollars or $21.00 per pupil. The middle expenditure group 
experienced an average annual rate of cost increase of 4 . 8% in 1967 dollars or 
O 40. For the highest expenditure group, the rate was 4. 3% or $1 6. 60. Each 
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dis-rici was classified as high, middle or low expenditure based upon its actual 
1966-7 approved operating expenditure per weighted average daily attendance (WAD A). 
To estimate the 1969-70 expenditure for both the maximum and minimum projection 
series, the 1966-7 expenditure per WADA was increased at the appropriate rate for 
f he district's expenditure classification. The districts were regrouped according to 
1969-70 projections and ihe appropriate five-year rate of increase was applied to 
obtain 1974-75 estimates. The process was repeated for each period to 1989-90. 
Implicit in this procedure is an assumption that there will be a deliberate state policy 
to reduce 'he disparity among school districts in expenditure per pupil. 

Debt Service and Capital Outlay Expenditures. ^ A single series of projec- 
tions of debt service and capital outlay expenditures was made. These expenditures 
consist id interest and principal payments on existing debt and of interest and prin- 
cipal obligations to be incurred for new construction. Data on interest and principal 
pa\ nent for existing debt were gathered from the records of the New York State 
Education Department and from the school districts directly. Data on new construc- 
tion needs were obtained through a special study of building needs. 11 

The special study of building needs included an inventory of all school facili- 
ties in operation, under construction, or contemplated. The inventory reported the 
location c>f each budding, the year built, age, years of major additions, years of 
major rehabilitation, the type of construction, the grades housed, the pupil capacity, 
and the actual pupil enrollment as of October 1968. In determining the adequacy of 
buildings now and in the future, several rules of thumb were used, A building which 
was ne t of fireproof construction was automatically considered a candidate for re- 
placement. A period of 50 years was considered to be the expected useful life of a 
O <1 building. Each school building or addition that was or oecomes 50 years old 

dye 
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dunng (he period 19G8 to 1990 was included on a replacement schedule. A major 
renovation was considered to extend the useful life of a school building 15 years 
fr-mi the date of renovation. 

In projecting future building needs, comparisons were made for each five- 
>ear period between the adequate pupil spaces available and the projected pupil 
population. This process indicated that 157,000 pupil spaces would need to be con- 
structed during the period. Nearly half would be in the City of Buffalo school dis- 
trict. All of this would be to replace outmoded facilities. Another 25% of the con- 
struction would be in three rapidly-growing suburban districts. This would be 
almost entirely for the purpose of accommodating district growth. The remaining 
2 5% of the estimated construction was distributed among the 36 other districts in 
ihe metropolitan area. 

In converting pupil-space needs to 1967 dollars, provision of each K-6 space 
was considered to cost $2,250 (for construction and site acquisition) and each 7-12 
space $3, 125. These amounts are those proposed by the v ew York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee to Rev ise and Simplify the Education Law as the maximum amount 
for which state aid would be paid as of December 1, 1967. They reasonably covered 
the actual building costs on the Niagara Frontier. It was assumed that financing of 
new construction would take place through 30-year bonds and optimistically at an 
annual interest rate of 5%. Projected debt service costs were combined with exist- 
ing commitment into a total estimate for debt service and capital outlay. 

12 

Jjranspo ration Expenses. Increases in transportation costs per pupil on 

the Niagara Frontier have closely parallelled the dollar inflationary tiend. Since 
projections were made in constant 1967 dollars, the cost per pupil transported dur- 
; — f he 1 9Gci- 67 school jear for each district was used as the basis for projecting 
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transportataon costs to The number of children to be transpoi ted in each dis- 

'trictv/as estimated by increasing the actual number transported in 3966-07 in direct 
proportion to the projected increase In We ighted Average Daily Attendance. It :i ' 
interesting to note that in the 6 cities in the metropolitan area, only 18. 8% of the 
children were Ira- ^ parted during the 1966-G7 school year. In the suburbs, however, 
73 . b% of the children were transported. For the metropolitan area as a v;i:ule, 
nearly half of the children were Uansported to school at public expense. 

Other Expen diture s. Having taken into account net current expenditures, 
debt service and capital outlay expenditures, and t^anspui tation expenditures, a 
residual expenditure remains which is entitled "Other Expenditures." These expend- 
itures aiv ot a similar inti ure to net current operating expenditures l . consist 
primarily of financial obligations under contract to Boards of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Sendees (BOCES). In projecting other expenditures to 1990, the per cent of 
other expenditures of net current expenditure for 1966-7 was taken of the projected 
net current expenditures. While it id expected that BOCES type expenditures will 
increase at a faster rate than total expenditures, especially for districts which did 
not belong to BOCES in 1966-67, it is also expected that these increases will result 
in a co v responding decrease in projected net current expenditures, thereby not 

aliening tile sum ol the two expenditure categories. 

14 

Tc tal Expenditures . The accumulation of net current expenditures, debt 
service and capital outlay expenditures, transportation expenditures and other 
expenditures constituted total expenditures. Four years after the projections were 
made, actual expenditures are running within one per cent of the maximum projec- 
tion series. 
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Revenue Projections 
15 

T_he Pro pert y Tex Base. Separate projections of real property vduation 



were made for Erie ara Niagara counties (as county units) based upon the trend of 
the 1960-67 period. This trend suggested a rate of growth for each five-year period 
equal to 5% plus the projected percentage of total population growth. 

In order to develop estimates for various political subdivisions, property 
was classified int^ three categories, residential, farm, and "other," which is pri- 
marily industrial and commercial property. The value of residential property per 
capita in 1967 dollars was held constant to 1990 (i. e. , the expected growth in value 
of residential properly is proportional to the expected growth in population). Farm 
property valuation was decreased 10% for each five-year period. Both of these 
operations were based upon regional trends since 1960. 

" Other” property valuation was estimated by subtracting the sum of 
residential and farm property valuation from the total valuation projected for each 
county. This amount was assigned among three 'Tassifications of cities and towns. 
The ’’core" classification consists of the central cities and the first ring of suburbs. 
The ’’outer" classification const's of the second ring of suburbs. The "rural” 
classification consists of the remainder of the metropolitan area. In 1966, 89. 6% 
of the "other” property valuation was located in core sub-divisions. 5. 9% was 
located in rhe outer subdivisions and 4.5% in rural subdivisions. It was arbitrarily 
assumed that the bulk of new industrial and commercial growth would continue to 
be in the core but at a diminishing rate. Thus the proportion of "other” property 
valuation growth assigned to the core declines 1% per year while that assigned to the 
outer subdivisions increase? at . 6% per year and that assigned to rural subdivisions 
^ »eases .4% per year. The assignment of new valuation to subdivisions within 
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each classification is based on the availability of land zoned industrial or commercial 
m 1966. 

Projections of property valuations were made for cities and towns, the assess- 
ing units of the metropolitan area. Projections were not made for school districts 
except for those which are coterminous or nearly coterminous with political sub- 
divisions. This procedure yielded results which suggest that property valuation for 
the next 15 to 20 years will increase at a rate more rapid than public school enroll- 
ments, but at a rate less than expenditures. 

1 6 

The Sales Tax. Since Erie County school districts receive revenue from 
the county sales tax, projections were also made for this revenue source. Consider- 
ing the growth in per capita disposable personal income for the county, the elasticity 
of the sales tax, and the performance of the tax in Erie County during a relatively 
normal period, a minimum 3% annual growth in sales tax revenue per capita appeared 
to be a reasonable assumption. A 4% annual growth rate would be a reasonable 
assumption if the county should overcome its present economic difficulties and enjoy 
a rate of growth approaching the average rate foi the nation. The 3% annual growth 
rate assumption produced a minimum revenue projection series; the 4% annual growth 
rate produced a maximum projection series. All projections are made in 1967 dollars. 
Even the minimum projections are encouraging. It appears that sales tax revenues 
will increase at a rate faster than either enrollment or expenditure estimates. The 
proportion of expenditures produced by the sales tax will increase from a low of 7. 5% 
in 1970 to between 9 and 13% in 1985. It is interesting to note that property taxes in 
Erie County were lower than those in Niagara County by an amount approximately 
equivalent to the revenue raised by the county sales tax. 

O 
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Fiscal PjogncisjSo Complimentary studies were made of the impact of muni- 

17 

cipal revenues upon educational revenues and of the administration of the property 
18 

tax* All in all, it would appear that if the federal and state governments maintain 
their present proportional level of school support, most suburban and rural school 
districts will be able to continue to meet their revenue requirements with modest 
increases in property taxation. Most of this increase will take place during the period 
of 1970 to 1975. The period 1975 through 1985 will be one of relatively stable property 
taxes* During the period 1985 to 1990 when the pupil population once again begins to 
grow, school districts will begin to experience increasing fiscal difficulties. 

If the proportional federal and state involvement should increase at a rate of 
, 5% a year, no property tax increases would be necessary for most rural and sub- 
urban districts. City districts, however, present a special problem. They have 
severe constitutional tax limits which prevent them from raising property taxes to 
the level required by anticipated expenditure need3. Even if cities did have free 
access to the property tax, the municipal overburden study indicated that the com- 
petition for the property tax dollar from municipal sources is far greater than in 
either suburban or rural districts. It is unlikely that cities, educating 45% of the 
student population, will be able to meet the expenditure requirements given the 
present organization of school finance. 



Organizational Alternatives 

The third component of l&yO concerned itself with the development of pos- 
sible organizational plans which would relieve the social and financial inequities 
which exist and are projected for the metropolitan area. This component was con- 
tracted to the State University of New York at Buffalo and involved an inter- 

O 



| R | nary team involving lawyers, social psychologists, school administrators, 
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urban planners, and organizational specialists. From their respective knowledge 
bases, the team projected the changes in educational goals and methods which 
seemed reasonable to them. 



Based on their work three dilemmas were identified which precluded the 
development of a single best solution to metropolitan problems. The three major 
dilemmas were: 1) local control versus financial equity; 2) integration versus 
local control; and 3) centralization versus decentralization. 

Using primarily brainstorming procedures, eight alternative organizational 
models were considered and possible variations of each were discussed. The eight 
are, 1) continuing the present arrangement unchanged; 2) establishment of metro- 
politan or county-wide school districts; 3) reform of the state school aid laws; 

4) greatly increased federal aid; 5) regional tax redistribution; 6) creation of a 
metropolitan federation of school districts; 7) expanding and strengthening Boards 
of Cooperative Educational Services; and 8) metropolitai^pduc^flnal parks. The 
eight models are not mutually exclusive. The research team^^HK single out any 
one to be preferred over the others. It took the stance that no one of them could, 
by itself, provide satisfactory solutions. It expected that some combination of them 
would be a much more probable likelihood. No claim was made to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities but rather to present a reasonable range of some of the major policy alter- 
natives. 



What have been the results to data? Since the purpose of the project was to 
inform educational leaders and the public about present and probable future problems 
and about possible solutions, it would have been well to conduct formal before and 
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however, to be able to repeat in a year or so the opinion surveys conducted in 1967 
and 68 referred to above. 

Meanwhile, there are hopeful evidences of progress. We were quite fortunate 
in our newspaper, radio an 1 television coverare. Our reports have been widely dis- 
tributed and requests for them are continuing to come in, 

There have been some notable conversions of individuals who opposed the very 
idea of a project because it used the word metropolitan, but who have now told us that 
they had not realized the extent of the inequities and now agree they must somehow be 
corrected. In general, such people still oppose the alternatives involving changes in 
school organization but now support increases and reforms in state and federal aid. 

Another evidence that we ? ve had some impact is the fact that a new conserva- 
tive citizens group has been formed for the specific purpose of opposing the project. 
They've been kept off balance by the fact that we kept our word and pi esented alter- 
natives rather than making the recommendations they predicted. On the whole, 
we're pleased the organization exists since they keep oar name in the papers and give 
us a chance to present our facts. 

Another benefit of the project has been its result in establishing closer ties 
between the School Development Council, school administrators, and private and 
governmental planning agencies. 

The purpose of 1990 was not to prescribe future development but, as system- 
atically and accurately as possible, to project the conditions that will be likely to 
exist in the 20 >ears ahead. It also tried to fit various policy alternatives to those 
projected conditions so that the long-range implications of policy changes could be 
estimated. Project 1990 did not make tecisions. Rather it made available to decision - 
^ ma!;ers a set of systematically-developed information which should assist them in their 
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